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Friends’ Year Book for 1910 


conveys information which Friends 
generally ought to possess, for instance: 

TIMES and PLACES of holding Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 

Register of First-pDAY SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Times of holding COMMITTEE and 
other MEETINGS around Philadelphia 
in 1910. 

The book is as complete as the in- 
formation obtainable could make it. 

PRICE OF YEAR BOOK 

Single copies 10 cents 
Single copies by mail........12 cents 
1 dozen copies by mail 90 cents 

To dealers who order two or three 
dozen copies, a special price will be 
given. 

Send orders to Walter H. Jenkins, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





STRICT DIET 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Oyster Supper 


for benefit of 


Friend’s Home for Children 
will be held 


Ist Month 25th, 1910 


at the 
SCOTTISH RITES HALL 


S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts. 
From 5 to 8 o’clock P. M. 


After the supper an interesting entertain- 
ment will be given. 





Advertisements in this column five cents | 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED. — MIDDLE-AGED ACTIVE WO- 
man to cook and keep house for an unmarried 
young farmer, near Colmar, Pa. 
M. at this office, with references. 


Address H. C. 


SITION WANTED, ON OR BEFORE 
March 25th for an active middle-aged man; 
care of gents’ country or suburban home, with 
tenant, house and garden. Address, Box 85, 
Fountainville, Bucks Co., Penna. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
~ ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. _ 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car line 
and Union Station. Laura N. Wilson, 46 Bryant 
St., Washington, D. C. 


MILLINERY 


ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. | 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 





Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 
ues, to order, Retrim- 





Stenographer 


leo. C. CHILD| 


WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA | 
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NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build- 
ing, 15th and Cherry St., Philadelphia, on the 
Second-day of the Second Month, 1910 at 2 P. M., 
to take action on approval or disapproval of the 
proposed increase in the Capital Stock of said 
Company from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00, and to 
transact such other business as may come before 
st. 

MORGAN BUNTING, 
Secretary 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Phila., 11-29-09, 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Lon Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTn TELerPHones 
Day on Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Telephone Connection. 


NERY 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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In such 


capacity, we perform all the clerical labor incident to the 


office. 


We invite inquiry as to terms by those seeking 


such service. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 








JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request. 

ARTHUR H. Tomuinson, Head Master. 


Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 


watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 

Greene Street, above School House Lane, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 

Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pe. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 


Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 


Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs 


Price 50c., postage 4 c. 
Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 


| est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The principles of the Early Christians are the 
principles of the Society of Friends; full of strong 
reason and love. THOMAS HODGKIN. 





COME, LIGHT. 


Come, light serene and still, 
Our darkened spirits fill 

With thy clear day: 
Guide of the feeble sight, 
Star of grief’s darkest night, 
Reveal the path of right, 

Show us the way. 

—Robert II. of France. 


AMONG THE TEACHERS. 


— a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 

These lines of Faber’s hymn suggest them- 
selves when we consider the manifold ways in 
which our Heavenly Father makes himself known 
to us. Here and there a teacher appears, taught 
at first hand, of God,—he is a pupil of the “Holy 
Spirit sent from above,” to show him the way 
wherein he shall walk, and lead his brethren. 
These are the teachers nurtured in the School 
of “Wisdom” who “goeth about seeking such as 
are worthy of her, and meeteth them in every 
thought.” 

“For Wisdom is the breath of the power of 
God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory 
of the Almighty: 

“For she is the brightness of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the image of his goodness.” 

“And being but one, she can do al! things: and 
remaining in herself she maketh all things new; 
and in all ages entering into holy souls, she mak- 
eth them friends of God, and prophets.” 

Sometimes these teachers are great kings like 
Solomon, or a prince of the people like Siddartha. 
One went from the Carpenter’s shop to the Tem- 
ple, there to speak with authority of the oneness 
of man with the Eternal. One of these divinely 


taught teachers was not sent to the Temple to 
teach ;—his message has come down to us from 
a kitchen. How could a divine message ever make 
its way through the sounds and the smoth- 
ers of a kitchen to the hearing ear of one whom 
Wisdom had sealed as a “friend of God’? 





We have to remember that this teacher was not 
appointed by Knowledge “proud that she knows 
so much,” but by Wisdom “humble that she knows 
no more”; and the humility of wisdom can pass 
along highways that never open themselves to 
the pride of Knowledge. This humble teacher 
of the seventeenth century had been a soldier and 
a footman, “a great awkward fellow,” he desig- 
nates himself. It was a very simple experience 
that opened his life to “Wisdom’s brightness of 
the everlasting light.” It chanced that upon a 
wintry day his thought was arrested by a tree 
stripped of its leaves. Then his mind went on, 
to the time of renewed growth in the spring, and 
the coming again of leaves and blossoms and 
fruit. “This view had perfectly set him loose 
from the world, and kindled in him such a love 
for God that he could not tell whether it had in- 
creased during the more than forty years he had 
lived since.” He sought life in a monastery for 
its discipline, “hoping to be made too smart” for 
his awkwardness and faults. He was disap- 
pointed in only one way—that he met with noth- 
ing but satisfaction in the discipline of the mo- 
nastic life. He confesses to a great aversion to 
the business of the kitchen to which he was as- 
signed; but his close walk with God gave him 
grace to do his work well, and made everything 
easy to him during the seventeen years of this 
service. He observed the set times of prayer ord- 
ered by his superior; but these were not differ- 
ent to him from his hours of kitchen business, 
so consciously did he live in the presence of God. 
He even felt himself more united to God in his 
outward employments than when he left them for 
devotion and retirement. He assures us that “the 
most excellent method he had found of going to 
God was that of doing our common business with- 
out any view of pleasing men, and (as far as we 
are capable) purely for the love of God.” 

His prayer, he tells us, “was nothing else but 
a sense of the presence of God, his soul being at 
that time insensible to everything but divine love; 
and that when the appointed times of prayer 
were past, he found no difference, because he still 
continued with God, praising and blessing him 
with all his might, so that he passed his life in 
continual joy.” 

The little book which tells his very short story 
of “the practice of the presence of God” may be 
had in vest-pocket form. We are sure as we read 
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the simple recital saved for us, that our three 
score years and ten are not too long in which to 
learn the lessons which this teacher has left us. 
He has eliminated the subtleties of theology from 
his own life, and has made his lessons radiantly 
clear. 

Happy are the young who early discover the 
treasures of this little book, and find it a “lamp 
unto their feet.” ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


A WINTER TRIP TO COLORADO SPRINGS. 

In giving some account to friends of a recent 
journey to Colorado Springs and a visit to Glen 
Eyrie, the home of General Palmer, my friend of 
more than fifty years, it has been suggested as he 
was a birthright and life-long member of our So- 
ciety, and one not only widely known by reputa- 
tion among Friends, but who has perhaps accom- 
plished more in the great world of affairs than any 
other of our members, that it would be appro- 
priate to share the account with a wider circle of 
Friends through the columns of the Intelligencer. 
Of course any general publication of such personal 
matters would not be admissible from any stand- 
point, but I yet consent to make this brief sketch 
of a journey that was eventful to me and will be 
long remembered. 


It will be recalled by some, that in my obituary 
notice of this remarkable man at the time of his 
death last spring, I spoke of my disappointment 
in not having been able to pay a contemplated 


visit to him before he passed away. Ever since, 
it has been the desire of his daughters for me to 
visit them for a brief stay in the early summer or 
during the autumn, and I had a strong desire to 
carry out the plan and spend a short time among 
surroundings that must always possess great in- 
terest for me. But many things intervened—edu- 
cational, philanthropic and otherwise, and the 
busy months swiftly passed away and the winter 
season came before any opening presented. I had 
about abandoned the project when Dr. William F. 
Slocum, President of Colorado College, and his 
wife, paid us a short visit at our home, and so 
strongly urged the matter, that while I felt a nat- 
ural disinclination to take the long journey alone 
in the winter weather, I concluded to do so, and 
started on the Pennsylvania Special train the af- 
ternoon of December 10th, having arranged some 
time in advance for most comfortable quarters on 
the trains all the way through both ways, by the 
courtesy of Charles E. Pugh, First Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., himself a member of 
our Society. This great Pennsylvania Special, the 
16-hour train between Philadelphia and Chicago, 
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I had never travelled on before. It makes rather 
a close connection at Chicago with the Rock Island 
Rocky Mountain Limited, and so it was arranged 
to leave the train at Englewood, a few miles south 
of Chicago, a sort of Union station where the 
tracks of the various roads converge, and where 
the Rock Island trains stop after leaving Chicago. 
The Special makes no stop between Jersey City 
and Harrisburg, except at North Philadelphia. 
From this point Dr. Swain, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, accompanied me to Harrisburg, and after a 
couple of hours pleasant converse, I left him at 
seven-thirty, and was fairly embarked on the al- 
most trans-continental journey. The train, though 
travelling an average of sixty miles an hour, was 
most comfortable, and after spending the even- 
ing in reading in the brilliantly lighted room, I 
retired as we passed Altoona, about ten-thirty 
o’clock, and I was scarcely conscious of the stop 
of a few minutes at Pittsburgh after midnight. 
We were due at Englewood at 8.32 next morning, 
and precisely on the minute we arrived. I had had 
a most comfortable breakfast in the car, and here 
I waited an hour and a quarter for the Rock 
Island train. On entering my room I was sur- 
prised to find it almost a duplicate of the one I left 
on the Pennsylvania train, and after disposing of 
my belongings, I could scarcely realize that a 
change had been made, as I started once more, 
not to leave the train until arrival at Colorado 
Springs thirty hours later. The day was dark 
and gloomy, and the ground from the first time I 
looked out of the train window after leaving Pitts- 
burgh, was thickly covered with snow, as it con- 
tinued to be until I arrived at the same point on 
my return. We passed through Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, and on the 
morning of the next day, the 12th, we had 
but six hours more had the train been on time. 
But I had seen by the local papers, Chicago and 
Westward, that the weather conditions had been 
very different from Pennsylvania, and that while 
with us there had been a great drouth and a de- 
ficiency of rain-fall (about seven inches for the 
year up to the time I left), in the country 
through which we were passing, there had been a 
corresponding surplus amounting to over eight 
inches for the year. As much of this surplus had 
recently fallen, the road bed was somewhat im- 
paired, and consequently a moderate rate of speed 
was necessary which delayed our arrival at Col- 
orado Springs nearly five hours, and we arrived 
there about 5.30 p. m. The weather had cleared 
in the early morning, and perhaps partly by con- 
trast with the day before, the day seemed 
to me one of the most superb I had ever seen. 
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They had told me at the stations that the tem- 
perature was as low as 5 degrees below zero in 
the morning, but in the dry air of the plains I 
could not realize it. It was most interesting as 
the great Rocky Mountain range came in view, 
Pike’s Peak dominating the landscape for an hour 
or two before reaching my destination. 

As I stepped from the train, L. H. Myers, hus- 
band of Elsie Palmer, the General’s oldest daugh- 
ter, greeted me, and soon we were speeding over 
the Mesa road in an open automobile towards 
Glen Eyrie, where a warm welcome in every sense 
awaited me, and the open wood fires and steaming 
tea were most grateful after the frosty ride, and 
an hour of charming talk followed before a bath 
and dinner. President and Mrs. Slocum, of Col- 
orado College, came to dinner, and remained over 
night, and hours of most interesting reminiscences 
of General Palmer, and comparison of Swarth- 
more and Colorado Colleges followed, of which 
latter our friend had been the founder and chief 
patron for many years, having set aside the land 
and building site for the express purpose in 1871, 
before he commenced the building of his own 
house. 

The next day opened grandly as to weather, and 
in the forenoon we all walked over a rather steep 
mountain trail for a couple of miles, which, in the 
rare air, the altitude of Glen Eyrie being about the 
same as the summit of Mt. Washington, took some 
time. After luncheon we all went in autos to and 
about Colorado Springs, returning in the early 
twilight amid the magnificent scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains which of itself was an inspira- 
tion, aside from the exhilarating, dry atmos- 
phere. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of 
how each day was spent, but the four full days of 
my visit were mostly spent out-of-doors in rambles 
especially about Glen Eyrie among the surround- 
ings my old friend loved so well, and which to 
me were full of sad but wondrous interest. 

Dr. Slocum had urged me to spend a day and 
night with him, but my kind hostess would not 
spare me for the night, but agreed to let me go 
for luncheon one day and an inspection of the 
College. On arrival, President Slocum took me 
at once to the platform at collection time, where 
eight hundred young men and women had as- 
sembled, and without notice, introduced me to the 
large company as General Palmer’s life-long 
friend, and as his friend I was received with great 
enthusiasm. Of course, I had to speak, and I was 
moved to tell them something of our young lives, 
how much I regretted not being able to be present 
at the funeral and how I was touched by hearing 
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that the four hundred young men students had 
marched in the procession four miles to the grave 

with bared heads in the winter weather. So great 

was their attachment to him, that Dr. Slocum told 

me afterward the silence was intense as I spoke, 

and the attention rapt, almost for the time as if 

my old friend were speaking to them, the founder 

of the College and the State. A meeting was called 

of the committee having in charge an extensive 

memorial to his memory, through popular sub- 

scription, which I attended. The general feeling 

was in favor of an equestrian statue to be placed 

in one of the great parks he had given to the city. 

I feared there might be a tendency to mingle his 
army life as a leader in the cavalry service, in 
such a statue, and I suggested that his army ex- 
perience was only an incident of his life, and that 
I hoped only the main purpose of his life, as a 
pioneer, a great railroad builder, the founder of 
the State, and a leader in all that led to peace and 
prosperity would be typified therein. The sugges- 
tion was warmly and unanimously approved. 

While everything about Colorado Springs and 
the College was most interesting, I still felt that 
the short time I had must be devoted to his imme- 
diate surroundings. I walked through Monument 
Park, a mile or more in length, right in the city, 
and we rode in the automobile to Palmer Park, 
outside the city lines, the latter perhaps a thou- 
sand acres—both gifts from him to the city, and 
on the former he had expended in improvements, 
chiefly in labor, thereby employing hundreds of 
men for some years, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

We visited his grave, in full view, as was fitting, 
of the great Rocky Mountain range. His tomb- 
stone is a huge boulder of red granite brought 
from his own Glen Eyrie with great labor, and 
contains the simple inscription of his birth and 
death inserted in bronze letters. 

I was interested in hearing some particulars of 
the visit of Joseph Wharton to Glen Eyrie in the 
last weeks of his active life, and especially as I 
was privileged in bringing these two Friends of 
mine together towards the close of their lives, and 
they were greatly interested in each other. Joseph 
Wharton died first and General Palmer wired me 
to extend his sympathy to the family and send 
flowers, passing away himself two months after. 

The weather was superb until the last day, and 
while early that morning as I looked out of my 
bed-room window, the near foot-hills were ex- 
quisitely colored with the light of the rising sun, 
it became obscured later, and a snow storm came 
which, however, did not prevent our walking dur- 
ing the forenoon, but which somewhat impaired 
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our walk to the Canyon, which we had reserved 
for the last day. Still we took a portion of it, 
though not so far as “Dorothy Falls.” 

The last evening Dr. Slocum came again to dine, 
and accompanied me to the city, where I was to 
start on the 10 o’clock train. 

It was a visit never to be forgotten, full of most 
pleasant incidents, even though imbued with a 
sense of a great vacancy that can not be de- 
scribed; and yet I could not but have a feeling of 
thankfulness that release had come to him with- 
out pain at the last, only a gradual and uncon- 
scious translation to the higher life. And I have 
thought repeatedly since, that if such a thing were 
possible as for our friend to have come back to life 
for the four days, and his family knew they had 
him just that long, and no longer in this life, they 
could scarcely have surrounded him with more 
affectionate care and interest than they did me, 
his friend, in that little visit. 

And so I left the city of his love, covered with 
the pure white seamless robe, which was his wind- 
ing sheet last spring. 

Next morning when I awoke, we were passing 
through Kansas, and as the day and night pro- 
gressed, I again crossed Nebraska, Iowa and IIli- 
nois, and reached Chicago in the forenoon of the 
18th instant, where I stayed about five hours until 
2.45 p. m., when I again entered my comfortable 
quarters on the Pennsylvania Special, and early 
the next morning I was at North Philadelphia 
where my automobile awaited me, and I break- 
fasted at home. I had travelled nearly four thou- 
sand miles, spent four full days and nights at 
Colorado Springs, and yet came back refreshed 
and strengthened, having slept unusually well 
every night, including those spent on the trains. 
To show that I had no sense of fatigue, an hour 
after my arrival home we started to attend Meet- 
ing at Swarthmore College. 

I had, before starting on this trip, somewhat 
shared the solicitude of my family about taking so 
long a journey alone in the winter season, but a 
more successful trip than it proved to be could not 
have been desired. And yet the uncertainty of 
human life has since been brought strongly be- 
fore me. I had an appointment with my friends, 
George Foster Peabody, one of the executors, and 
Edward M. Shepard, counsel, to meet them at 
luncheon on the day of this writing and discuss 
some matters in connection with my visit. But 
the day I had written to accept the kindly invita- 
tion, Spencer Trask, the senior partner of George 
Foster Peabody, travelling from Saratoga to New 
York, was suddenly killed in a railroad collision. 
He had travelled for the one night in a Pullman 


drawing room, just as I had done for five nights, 
and while dressing in the morning, his life was 
thus suddenly ended. 

This sketch, only thought of a day or two ago, 
and rather hastily prepared in order to be in time 
for this week’s issue, while not satisfactory to 
myself, may be I trust of interest to some who 
knew and loved our friend, who was at once a 
robust and manly man, and a most tender spirit, 
and who in his simple personal life dignified and 
exemplified the essential testimonies of the So- 
ciety of Friends. I. H. C. 

First month 3rd, 1910. 


SOME PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS. I. 

[A paper read before the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, by Mary H. Whitson, the material for it 
having been gathered by Samuel Jones.] 

For some time our committee has considered 
the presentation of a paper on old Meeting Houses 
and the original thought was to treat all of those 
in and about Philadelphia in a single evening. 
But when the various papers were prepared by 
our friends it was found that it would be impos- 
sible to treat many in one evening if the paper 
were to be at all satisfactory. So it was decided 
to devote an evening to the three well-known 
meetings whose birth and growth our friend, 
Samuel Jones, was kind enough to look up for us. 


I. GREEN STREET MEETING. 

This Meeting is of especial interest in the his- 
tory of Friends’ meetings inasmuch as it was 
here that the controversy arose which finally led 
to the separation of the Society, and it was the 
only Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia that was 
not divided, although a few families withdrew. 
It may be of interest to some to know how this 
was related to the first Meetings in Philadelphia, 
so I will present a little early history. Richard 
Townsend, one of William Penn’s companions in 
the ‘‘Welcome’”’ says, ‘‘One boarded Meeting House 
was set up where the city was to be, near the 
Delaware River.” It was on Front Street near 
Race and it was probably built before any homes, 
for our authority says,—‘‘After our Meetings 
were over we assisted one another in building 
little houses for our shelter,”—their first homes 
were in caves along the bank of the river. About 
1684 a frame house 50 feet by 38 feet was built 
on Front Street above Sassafras (now Race). 
For ten years (1684-1695) the State Legislature 
met in this house and it was replaced by a brick 
building in 1703. 

The next meeting house was built on the south- 
west corner of Second and High (now Market) 
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Streets in 1695; it was surmounted in the center 
of its four-angled roof by a raised frame of glass 
work so constructed as to let light down into the 
meeting—probably a more comfortable method of 
lighting than is obtained by the location of win- 
dows in some of our present meeting houses. This 
house was taken down in 1755 and another erected 
in its place. In 1804 the property was sold 
and the house at Fourth and Arch Streets was 
built. It was with the proceeds of the sale of the 
Second and High Streets property that the lot 
and building at Fourth and Green Streets was 
paid for—not one dollar coming from any indi- 
vidual belonging to the meeting. The first meet- 
ing for worship was held at Fourth and Green 
Streets on the first First-day of Twelfth month, 
1814. 

We have some record of two other Meetings 
about this time, namely, the Bank Street Meeting 
and one at Broad and Market Streets, Centre 
Square,—the Bank Street Meeting being intended 
for an evening meeting as the one at Broad and 
Market Streets was so far away. Soon after the 
Revolution it was decided to abandon the Bank 
Street Meeting and to build one in Key’s Alley 
(now New Street) ; this was finished about 1790. 
Regarding the reasons which led to the removal 
of the Bank Street meeting house, William Mc- 
Kay, in his “Reminiscences,” gives the follow- 
ing: “Friends were accustomed to hold night 
meetings on the Sabbath. The house on Bank 
Hill on Front Street was first called Evening 
Meeting and used for such because of the distance 
to Centre Square. They continued the evening 
meetings until after the Revolution, when they 
were constrained, by their sense of not letting 
their good being evil spoken of, to disuse them. 
Their young women were mobbed by rude young 
men, generating and cherishing more evil without 
the walls than the good people could counterbal- 
ance within. The change met the approbation of 
the discreet of those who virtually aimed by every 
means to suppress vice and immorality.” It would 
seem from this that even in those early days the 
streets near the river front were not considered 
very genteel. Among the noted members attached 
to this meeting were John Parrish, Samuel Emlen, 
Thomas Scattergood, Leonard Snowden, Stephen 
Grellet, Henry Drinker, Rebecca Jones, Hannah 
Catherill and others. 

About 1813 it was decided to divide the meet- 
ing in Key’s Alley and to establish one at Fourth 
and Green Streets, although there was a good 
deal of opposition to the movement. To quote 
further: “A friend called on Rebecca Jones at 
her home and, with tears, poured out her troubled 
feelings on the occasion, expressing a fear that 
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there would be only a poor handful left, hardly 
sufficient for the maintenance of a monthly meet- 
ing. Rebecca leaned back in her easy-chair and 
sat silent awhile, with an expression of holy 
serenity on her countenance—which is described 
as angelic. At length she said that she had been 
recurring to the time when North Meeting was 
established, and she believed that a vine was 
planted which would not be destroyed; but that 
although the branches might die down to the 
ground the root would be kept alive and sprout 
and flourish again.” She, herself, could not see 
the propriety of establishing Green Street Meet- 
ing, and felt no inclination to attend, her attitude 
toward the new meeting being clearly expressed 
when she said, “I have nothing to do with Green 
Street Meeting.” Thomas Scattergood lived near 
the probable line between the new and the old 
houses, and a good deal of anxiety was felt con- 
cerning his choice of meetings; but all fears were 
settled when he was overtaken by an illness which 
proved fatal. He died in 1814, just after the erec- 
tion but before the opening of the new house. 

Prior to 1817 Friends of Philadelphia held, by 
trustees, considerable rea] estate for the use of 
the monthly meetings, of which there were five: 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of the Southern Dis- 
trict, Monthly Meeting of Friends of the Northern 
District, Monthly Meeting of Friends of the West- 
ern District, Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street. 

In 1817 it was thought prudent and most con- 
ducive to the objects of the Society that a parti- 
tion of the real estate be made so that each meet- 
ing should have exclusive property and control 
such parts as should be allotted to it. This parti- 
tion was made, except in the case of the burial- 
ground at Sixteenth and Race Streets, which was 
bought out of the joint funds for $36,000 and was 
held, by deed of trust of fifteen trustees, for the 
use and benefit of the five monthly meetings, in- 
cluding Green Street. This lot was under the 
direct care of ten Friends—two from each 
monthly meeting. After the alleged laying down, 
or annihiliating, of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing by the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting— 
which, by the way, did not have the power to lay 
down a monthly meeting without its consent— 
some of the committee of ten ordered John Chap- 
man, caretaker of the grounds, not to execute any 
orders of the committee granting use of the 
ground to members of Green Street Meeting. 
When these orders were refused the locks were 
broken, graves made and interments effected. To 
avoid disorder, Green Street Friends applied to 
the trustees, five of whom agreed to the erection 
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of a gate on Seventeenth Street; and on Fifth 
month 31, 1828, Joseph Lukens, Edmund Shot- 
well and Charles Middleton went with two col- 
ored men to erect the gate. By the time they 
had an opening ten feet wide to within a foot 
of the ground and had the gate all ready to set 
in place, Jeremiah Willet came along and imme- 
diately swore out a warrant for their arrest. They 
were arrested and taken before the Mayor, who, 
after a hearing, ordered the three Friends to 
enter into their own recognizance in the sum of 
$500 each and the two helpers $20 and one surety 
to keep the peace. As they had not broken the 
peace, they considered the requisition unreason- 
able and arbitrary, and they held that compliance 
with the same would have been an acknowledg- 
ment of a misdemeanor. They, therefore, 
promptly refused compliance and were committed 
to the common jail, where they remained for a 
week before they were brought, by habeas corpus 
proceedings, before Judge King, who, after a full 
investigation of the cause of commitment, dis- 
charged them. 

Having referred to the separation of the So- 
ciety and the alleged laying down of Green Street 
Meeting, it might be well to speak briefly of the 
principal causes which led up to it. Upon investi- 
gation, there seem to be five: 

1. Deviation from the leadings and guidance 
of the fundamental principles of the Society. 

2. Departure from the discipline, and disre- 
spect shown to Elias Hicks. This Friend was 
born in 1748 on Long Island and educated in the 
plain and simple manner of his day. He stood 
for many years as an approved minister. He 
came to Philadelphia to attend meetings and was 
in attendance at Pine Street Meeting in 1819, 
just ninety years ago. During his talk he re- 
ferred to the produce of slave labor and said: 
“There are some who have gone retrograde; some 
who, in obedience to the clear opening of the light 
of truth, had felt bound to deny themselves in 
that particular; had, by giving way to the deceiv- 
ableness of unrighteousness, fallen from the ten- 
derness of feeling once witnessed, so far as again 
to use, without restraint, articles produced by 
the labor of slaves.” An influential individual of 
that meeting, who for twenty years had abstained 
from the use of the product of slave labor, had 
lately discovered that this part of his self-denial 
had been taken up in his own will, so he felt very 
irritable on the subject and took great offence 
at Elias. Friends at this meeting gave their con- 
sent to Elias to visit the women’s meeting, and 
while performing his services there the other 
meeting closed, under the influence of Jonathan 
Evans—this was a very uncommon occurrence. 
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Some thought that this practical instruction was 
too severe ; that Elias was too much in advance of 
the age, and that the Society was not yet prepared 
for his thoughts. 

3. In Twelfth month, 1822, Elias visited the § 
families of Green Street Meeting, and that meet- | 
ing endorsed his certificate with an expression 
of unity and satisfaction with his service on that 
visit; the meeting also released three elders from 
their station, owing to their disunity with the 
meeting. About this time charges of unsound- 
ness were brought against Elias. 

4. In 1823 a design appears to have been con- 
ceived to introduce into the Society a creed. This 
was a very delicate subject, and it was thought 
that the best way to approach its consideration 
was through the Meeting of Sufferings to the 
Yearly Meeting. When it was brought before 
the Meeting of Sufferings some were opposed to 
it, but, to keep in unity, they let it pass and it was 
promptly rejected by the Yearly Meeting. It was 
said that the promotors of the creed were so sure 
of its adoption by the Yearly Meeting that they 
had copies published and on their way to England 
before this meeting had considered it. 

5. About this time some of the prominent and 
influential English members began to introduce 
into the Society doctrines borrowed from the 
Church of England More than fifty years 
ago it was openly declared by the Church of Eng- 
land that we were the real Friends, and that the 
other branch had come to agree with their doc- 
trines. 

Conditions remained very unpleasant until 
1827, when some decided to withdraw from the 
Yearly Meeting, and meetings were held at Green 
Street in Fourth and Sixth months. It was then 
decided to hold a yearly meeting, which opened on 
the 15th of Tenth month, 1827. Nearly 1,500 men 
met in a large temporary building erected for the 
purpose and the women met in Green Street Meet- 
ing House. 


The simple life is not the plain and unattractive 


life. It is the sweet and beautiful life. It is full 
of nature’s beauty, of trees and lakes and flowers, 
of beautiful songs of birds and wholesome, health- 
ful recreation, of dainty bits of color and house- 
hold harmonies which any one may have. The 
works of the great masters should be common 
property, but beauty of form and color and sound 
is close at hand for the humblest and is a vital 
part of the simple life—Sarah W. Elkinton, in 
The Westonian. 
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ADDRESSING THE SCHOOL. 

Dr. Edward E. Hale was never more delightful 
than when burlesquing some conventional feature, 
for sound sense went with his wit. We recall 
his advice, in “How to Write,’”’ solemnly urging 
his readers to think first before writing or speak- 
ing. Then he avers that many write sermons 
who, when they begin, have only the first “head’”’ 
in mind. And to cap the cases of this kind he 
imagines (no great stretch of imagination) “a 
very worthy gentleman who sometimes spoke to 
the Sunday School when I was a boy. He would 
begin without the slightest idea of what he was 
going to say, but he was sure that the end of the 
first sentence would help him to the second,” and 
the second to the third, and so on. This is the 
example: 

“My dear young friends, I do not know that I 
have anything to say to you, but I am very much 
obliged to your teachers for asking me to address 
you this beautiful morning. This morning is so 
beautiful, after the refreshment of the night, that, 
as I walked to church, and looked around and 
breathed the fresh air, I felt more than ever what 
a privilege it is to live in so wonderful a world. 
For the world, dear children, has been all con- 
trived and set in order for us by a Power so much 
higher than our own that we might enjoy our 
own lives, and live for the happiness and good of 
our brothers and our sisters. Our brothers and 
sisters they are, indeed, though some are in dis- 
tant lands, parted from us by the broad oceans. 
These oceans, indeed, do not so much divide the 
world as they unite it. All, winds and currents, 
all are ruled by a higher law for the good of man. 
And man, my dear children,” ete. There is no 
end to it. 

Who does not remember the speaker with one 
story, ever the same attempt to fit it in on each 
occasion? Dr. Hale saw the comical side of that 
character, too, and in my hearing, at a public 
meeting, declared he once had five stories; but 
three had been stolen and used, and so he besought 
pardon for introducing the remaining two! 

All this and more I might bring forward. Is it 
worth while to have “short remarks” by visitors 
to Sunday Schools? Is not the time generally 
wasted? Is not the brief hour made shorter and 
less profitable? 

I can answer only from my own point of view, 
and that rules out, for the most part, all such 
interpolations. There will be exceptions, there 
ought to be, and any sensible superintendent will 
know when the happy moment arrives,—some 
notable character, some old friend of the school, 
some anniversary speaker. But my sympathy 
goes out to the school where an old custom sur- 
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vives of inviting an “exchange” to “address our 
scholars.” Even those allied with the school 
should be chary of talking. Give the teachers all 
the time possible. Impart serious educational 
purposes to the exercises. So shall the real work 
be prospered. 

—Edward A. Horton, in the Christian Register. 


BRIEF SUGGESTIONS TO FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


{Adapted from various books on Pedagogy.] 

The best teachers are consecrated, intelligent, 
enthusiastic, conscientious, prepared. All teach- 
ers should strive toward becoming the best. 

The purpose of the Bible teacher is to try to dis- 
cover the meaning of the Bible and to teach others 
to do so. We are to seek in the Bible, not con- 
firmation of our pre-conceived or inherited opin- 
ions, but the truth. 

A valuable asset for a teacher is supreme con- 
fidence in the power of Divine Truth to accomplish 
its mission when the truth and human minds are 
brought into right relations, even though the 
teacher is unable to trace each step of its trans- 
forming power. 

Teaching is not entertainment. Real teaching 
always develops interest; but interest in what the 
teacher is saying does not necessarily imply teach- 
ing. Classes ought to be entertained sometimes, 
but not during the brief period assigned each 
week for instruction. 

Instruction should never be dogmatic, but 
should be positive; even the bigoted teaching of 
authority is more likely to produce good results 
than apologetic teaching. Be fully persuaded in 
your own minds before you try to persuade other 
minds. Teaching not backed by conviction is 
weak and wavering. 

No teacher can very successfully use a lesson 
leaf which contains statements not in accord 
with the teacher’s view of truth. Such usage, 
with an attempt to adapt or modify the character 
of the lesson, is pretty sure to impress the class 
with a spirit of uncertainty or wavering, instead 
of with a sense of the power of truth. 

A discussion based on crude opinions may be 
interesting, but it is unprofitable. Our First-day 
school hour should be spent in trying to come 
face to face with truth in many forms, and in 
trying to find for ourselves its applicability to 
human needs. 

Let us be vigorous, honest and determined to 
bring our First-day school teaching to the plane 
of efficient help in our individual search for truth. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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ot the committee the amount contributed for its 
work annually had averaged about one cent a 
member, the others of the committee who were 
present accepted the statement without question. 
Some time afterward it occurred to one of them 
that this amount was surprisingly small, and that 
the statistician had miscounted his ciphers and 
should have said ten cents a member. This is just 
that much more of a showing for us. 





















SCHOFIELD SCHOOL AND THE BETTIS 
ACADEMY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Friends have always been interested in the 
freedom and education of the negro race in the 
south. For forty years many of the readers of 
the Intelligencer have contributed to the main- 
tenance of the Schofield Normal Industrial School 
at Aiken, South Carolina. This school has been 
a blessing to the negro race in South Carolina 
and throughout the southland, for many of its 
graduates can be found, not only in the south, 
but in many places in the north. Miss Martha 
Schofield is still at the Lead as its business man- 
ager. Her name will go down in history as one 
of the greatest women who ever pioneered school 
work in the south. 



















of South Carolina. 
thoroughness. 


brains.” 
are greater than at any time in the past. 


ferred on this institution. 


A PRODUCT OF SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 











the State of South Carolina. 













ing the Bettis Academy. 
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She has spent nearly fifty 
years of her life in teaching the colored people 
The motto of the school is 
It is a Normal Industrial School, 
and many who go out from its walls know how 
to work with their hands and “think with their 
The school is growing and its demands 
Miss 
Schofield is working to secure an endowment, and 
if she is successful, no small favor will be con- 














Our “northern friends’ believe in self-help. 
Prof. A. W. Nickolson, of Trenton, S. C., who 
is president of the Bettis Academy, is a product 
of Schofield School, and is one of the best men in 
He knows how to 
spend a dollar—he knows how to work, how to 
teach, how to live, and how to make the colored 
people of his community do their part in support- 
He has very few “north- 
ern friends,” because his worth and work is un- 
known. The school is situated four miles from any 
railroad or station, but in the midst of a thriving 
and law-abiding settlement of colored citizens. 
It will be interesting for our northern friends to 
visit this school to see what the negro is doing 
for himself, and the great sacrifice Prof. Nickol- 
son and his teachers are making with so “small 
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a wage” received. The school at this time has 
nearly four hundred pupils. The needs of this 
school are great. Large institutions like Hampton 
and Tuskegee have many friends and really get 
all the money they need; but the Bettis Academy 
is doing just as great work, only on a smaller 
scale. The white people of the country are poor, 
but they give Mr. Nickolson their moral support, 
and they are pleased at the work of the Bettis 
Academy. It will be well for some of the readers of 
the Intelligencer to write to Prof. A. W. Nickolson 
at Trenton, S. C., and get his financial report for 
the last year. None of the negro schools of the 
south, supported by Friends, should be forsaken 
or forgotten, for they still need “northern aid.” 

Columbia, S. C. RICHARD CARROLL. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLLIANCE. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Purity 
Alliance will be held on the 21st of this month at 
Teachers’ College, New York City. The work 
of the Alliance has been actively pushed during 
the past year, with gratifying results. This work 
is chiefly to encourage the education of the young 
in the laws of sex, with a view to the prevention of 
social vice. It should appeal with especial force 
to the support of members of the Society of 
Friends. 

There is evidence throughout the country of an 
awakened social conscience and an aroused inter- 
est in the subject of personal righteousness. Many 
avenues of usefulness are opening before the 
American Purity Alliance. To meet these and to 
continue the work already undertaken requires 
both financial help and personal service. An earn- 
est appeal is made to all who feel an interest in 
this work of pressing need and fundamental im- 
portance, to send their annual or special contribu- 
tions promptly and with an open hand to the 
treasurer. Those who prefer to do so may present 
their contributions at the annual meeting. 

The office of the Alliance is 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 



















FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF SOCIAL PURITY. 
[From The Friend (London).] 

Following action taken by the Yearly Meeting of 
1870, the Friends’ Abolitionist Association was 
founded in 1873, at a meeting of 120 Friends, and 
for many years earnestly co-operated with the late 
Josephine Butler in her great and worldwide 
work. 

In the early part of the present year, a concern 
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lay with great weight on the heart of our late 
Friend F. G. Cash, and on others, that the time 
had come when the Association must be strength- 
ened by younger and more numerous helpers. The 
matter was accordingly, by leave, brought before 
the Yearly Meeting, which adopted a minute en- 
dorsing this desire, and earnestly commending the 
work to the prayerful interest of Friends through- 
out the country. During the discussion at the 
Yearly Meeting, there was an expression of opin- 
ion of some considerable weight, that it would be 
well if the Association could enlarge the scope of 
its operations, so as to include the local problems 
of Friends in Social Purity work on Town Coun- 
cils, Poor Relief Guilds of Help, and in various 
other forms of social service. A minute in this 
sense was later recorded by Pickering and Hull 
Monthly Meeting. Since the passing of these 
minutes, the Committee of the Association has 
been considerably enlarged by the addition of 
younger and other Friends, and is now prepared, 
as the way opens, and according to its ability, to 
assist local Friends in the new directions indi- 
cated. 

The name of the Association has been altered as 
shown above, with the explanatory note attached 
that it was “founded in 1873 as the Friends’ As- 
sociation for Abolishing State Regulation of Vice, 
which continues to be the central object of the 
work.” State Regulation is still threatened from 
time to time in this country, where it ceased in 
1884. It still exists in several parts of the British 
Empire, and over the greater part of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, as well as in other parts of the 
world. The Association does not intend to slacken 
in any way its interest in this work, for which it 
was originally founded, although it is most willing 
to aid in bringing Friends into touch with the 
numerous experts amongst its correspondents at 
home and abroad, who are likely to be able to as- 
sist in the solution of Social Purity problems not 
directly related to this central object. There is 
no intention of, in any way, competing with, or 
doing the work of, organizations already in exist- 
ence, and doing good work. 

—Maurice Gregory. 


PRAYER IN A TIME OF HESITATION. 
7 

O Thou who hast set eternity in the heart of 
man, and hast made us all seekers after that which 
we can never find, forbid us to be satisfied with 
life. Draw us away from base content, and set 
our eyes on far-off things. Keep us at tasks too 
hard for us, that we may be driven to Thee for 
strength. Deliver us from fretfulness and self- 
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pity. Make us sure of the goal we cannot see 
and of the hidden good in the world. Open our 
eyes to beauty by the way, and our hearts to the 
loveliness men hide from us because we do not 
trust them enough. Bind us by fast bonds to 
the brotherhood of those who love Thee better 
than they know, who serve Thee in the darkness, 
and even in their doubts will never give Thee 
up. Shine Thou upon us with such light as we 
can bear. Show us such truth as we can under- 
stand and obey. Save us from ourselves, and fill 
our hearts with the vision of a world made new. 
Help us to desire no reward but the utter freeing 
of our souls from the bonds of flesh when the 
days of our years on the earth are fulfilled. And 
if we ever find Thee, forgive us that we sought 
Thee so long in vain. —John Rothwell Slater. 


In the Christian Register. 


PASADENA MEETING. 


A personal letter from Pasadena, California, 
gives some information in regard to the meeting 
in that place. The new meeting house has had 
an electric light system installed, and the Young 
Friends’ Association now holds its meetings in 
the meeting house. Another new bench has been 
added, the gift of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting. 
A very satisfactory gas heater has been installed 
in the cellar, which gives all the warmth neces- 
sary in that climate. New books have been added 
to the library, mostly of a Friendly character. 
The atttendance at the meeting continues regu- 
lar, and the interest is well maintained. 

The monthly meeting started with twenty mem- 
bers. The number has now grown to twenty- 
seven, by removal certificates and otherwise. The 
meeting is much interested in its only birthright 
member, Susanna Yeo, two months old. The meet- 
ing now employs a janitor to take care of the 
property, so that it may always be in presentable 
shape. The letter says, ‘“‘Desiring that our pretty 
little meeting house should be of use to others 
besides ourselves, we have held two ‘sewing bees’ 
in the committee-room, to make a quantity of 
children’s and women’s garments for the Emer- 
gency League. This league is a local organiza- 
tion which lends a hand to many health-seekers 
and others who hasten out here and become 
stranded.” These gatherings are given a some- 
what social character, lunch being served, in 
the preparation of which the kitchen in the meet- 
ing house does splendid service. 

The Bible class is studying Lessons on Paul, the 
interest being well sustained in this undertak- 
ing. 
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TORONTO FRIENDS. 

For various reasons, the Friends’ Association 
and the Central Meeting of Friends have ar- 
ranged to change their place of meeting and are 
going from Zion Church back to Forum Hall. The 
latter has undergone a partial renovation. This 
move does not imply any ill will towards Zion 
Church. The work carried on there is in many 
respects kindred to our own, and we wish the 
authorities there every success in their move- 
ments. Zion Church offers great opportunities 
for grand work—a large auditorium, parlors, 
committee rooms, etc. 

Friends’ Association possesses great possibil- 
ities also, and perhaps will feel greater liberty in 
pressing forward its own particular work at 
Forum Hall; but not till it has a home of its own 
will its fuller aims be realized. While it may ap- 
pear unbecoming to say so, it is doubtful if there 
are many organizations which have a membership 
of greater average intelligence, or which affords 
greater privileges to the people in the common 
pursuits of life and to those desiring the cultiva- 
tion of their powers in conjunction with the devo- 
tional side of their natures. It is open to rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, on the plane of mu- 
tual respect and mutual helpfulness. It asks no 
one to give up his church connection in order to 
become a member. Its work is quite as well car- 
ried on if members do not give up their church 
affiliations. Practical Christian unity, rather than 
organic unity, may be said to be one of its aims.— 
Messenger of Friends’ Association (Toronto). 


FRIENDS IN AUSTRALIA. 
[Editorial in the Australian Friend.] 

If there has been one feature specially note- 
worthy in connection with the General Meeting 
of 1909, it has been the prominence which has 
been given to our younger members; it may in- 
deed be said to have been largely a young Friends’ 
General Meeting. This is due in part to the or- 
ganization of the Fellowship Unions, the sense 
of solidarity, of latent power and responsibility 
which have sprung therefrom, but not less to 
the appreciation of the efforts of English Friends 
on their behalf, and the living messages which 
their own special messengers have brought them 
—live coals, as it were, from altars of the home- 
land, setting, as they were meant to do, fires 
aglow here also, and in the warmth thus engen- 
dered raising the temperature of all our gather- 
ings. This was much in evidence in the discus- 
sion upon Social Service (perhaps equally so on 
Foreign Missions) when the desire to do some- 
thing for the blessing of humanity surged as a 
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flood over the whole meeting. What that some- 
thing should be there was no attempt made to 
point out. Circumstances vary as do opportuni- 
ties for service; sufficient was it for the time that 
the claims of our common humanity should be 
made clear and the desire to meet these claims 
created. It is for each Meeting and for every 
individual to settle the precise direction which 
effort shall take. Effort there should be, there must 
be, unless failure is to be written large over our 
General Meeting ; for such times as we have passed 
through, full of rich blessing if the opportunity 
be taken, are pregnant with judgment if the op- 
portunity be let slip; they have in them the sayour 
of life or of death; to whom much has been given, 
of him is much required. One may and can read- 
ily excuse to the ardent spirits of youth the re- 
bound from the solemn order of the sittings of 
the General Meeting to the mirthful hilarity of 
the “Social” on the evening which followed, but 
the call, “Go work in my vineyard,” has come, and 
the answer, “I go, Sir,” has been returned and we 
dare not at our peril hold back. 

We say not this for young Friends alone. With 
them lies the future, and the pace will be pretty 
much what they make it, but with those who are 
older lies to some extent the present and the 
direction of events. Younger and older alike we 
are united in one common life for one common 
work; we are bound together in one sacrifice. 
We need one and all earnestly to pray for light 
to see what is possible for us, and for strength 
to undertake it. “I will go before thee and pre- 
pare thy way” is a promise of rich import to those 
who earnestly desire to go forward, and “I can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,” an experience multiplied in many lives. In 
this our Light may we see light; in this our 
Strength may we go forward. 


SOCIAL SIDE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
MEETINGS. 

[From the Australian Friend. This is the eighth Gen- 
eral Meeting Australian Friends have held.] 

The Social side of the General Meeting was by 
no means neglected. 

The Adelaide Friends are to be congratulated 
on their splendidly hospitable and helpful ar- 
rangements for the housing of the visitors from 
other States, and some of their own members, at 
the Grand Coffee Palace. 

It helped largely to the closer drawing together 
of Friends, and should act as a good precedent for 
future General Meetings where possible. 

The reserving of special meeting rooms at the 
Coffee Palace made it practicable for extra morn- 
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ing meetings to be held, which would have been 
impossible if we had been scattered. 

One and all cannot speak too highly of the way 
our every need was considered. On the Saturday 
before the Conference Miss Allen, of Unley, Ade- 
laide, kindly entertained the members and others 
at her home, which is surrounded by a most de- 
lightful old garden. 

Over a hundred availed themselves of this in- 
vitation, and the charming weather added to the 
pleasure of the afternoon. 

On Friday ist, and after the sittings of the 
General Meeting were over, about the same num- 
ber of Friends took advantage of the drag picnic 
which had been arranged for, to Long Gully, up in 
the hills behind Adelaide, and four drags were 
requisitioned to convey the party to this beautiful 
public reserve. 

The day did not promise well when the party 
started about 10 a. m., because of the driving rain, 
but we were out for a good time, wet or fine, and 
not even the discomfort of the rain quenched the 
realization of such a desire. 

The drive up the ranges by means of the Zig- 
zag and circling road was all that could be de- 
sired, and one long to be remembered, the near 
and distant view being simply magnificent. 

Once at our destination the elder Friends were 
content to walk about the grounds while the 
younger members indulged in “cricket on the 
mud.” 

A luxurious lunch was laid out in the large 
pavilion, and disposed of with appreciation, after 
which a number of short speeches were delivered 
by representatives of the various Australian 
States, New Zealand, and the home-land, express- 
ing our thanks to the Adelaide Friends for the 
many ways in which they had made our stay so 
enjoyable. 

They had given us a splendid opportunity of 
seeing their beauty spots, and if we had not alto- 
gether appreciated being baptized with torrents of 
rain and hail, we had none the less felt grateful to 
them for all the trouble they had gone to on our 
behalf. 

In the evening the visiting young Friends gave 
Adelaide Friends a social at the meeting house, 
songs, recitations, games, etc., being the order of 
the evening, making an interesting finish to what 
had been a grand week of fellowship; this was 
especially felt as all present sang out with feel- 
ing that old familiar song, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The following afternoon most of those who had 
not left Adelaide availed themselves of the chance 
of visiting T. B. Robson’s home, “Cosford,” Para- 
dise, and the time was spent first in viewing 
Violet Hodgkin’s water color sketches, and then in 
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a walk round the grounds and over part of the 
large orchard. 

Afternoon tea, etc., was served in the spacious 
dining-room, after which Friends dispersed to 
their respective homes, and the Adelaide gather- 
ing of Friends came to its close. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN HOBART. 

In the last General Meeting of Australian 
Friends a report of this school was given, which 
showed a satisfactory increase on last year’s fig- 
ures. There are now 150 in the school, 25 being 
boarders. At the recent examinations 6 passed 
the Junior Public, and 6 the Senior Public Exam. 
(Matric.). Since its commencement in 1891 the 
Friends’ High School has passed one-third more 
pupils than any other school in the South of the 
State. The discipline and good conduct of the 
scholars have been well maintained. Edmund I. 
Gower has been appointed acting Head till the end 
of 1911, and the services of G. F. Linney and wife, 
late of Stramongate School, in England, have been 
engaged as resident House-master and House- 
mistress, respectively, and two other English 
Friends, Evan Williams and Sylvia Brison, have 
since been added to the staff. 


LABOR FOR PREACHERS. 

[A letter in a recent issue of the daily Public Ledger 
Philadelphia. ] 

Sir—I clip this from a Boston dispatch, it be- 
ing a passage in a pastoral letter from Bishop 
Lawrence, of the Massachusetts Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church: 

“The grass on the church lawns should not be 
left to the minister to cut, neither should the snow 
on the sidewalks before the churches be cleaned 
by him; neither should the sidewalks be the last 
on the street to be cleaned. The wardens of the 
churches should hire some one to do these things 
and not depend on the willingness of the clergy 
to fill in the gaps.” 

This complication is the direct result of the 
fact that the Christian ministry has become a 
profession. The worthy bishop is attempting to 
lead people toward heaven on a salary, and he 
insists that his associates in the good work shall 
be paid promptly and that they shall not do any 
physical labor. The greatest preacher that ever 
lived never charged for his services, but he went 
from church to church bearing gifts from the 
strong to the weak ones. The communion tables 
of Paul’s day were actual meals, and the food un- 
consumed at these meals was gathered up and 
carried to the aged and sick and poor of the com- 
munity. 
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A few Sundays ago a minister in a prominent 
Philadelphia church said in his pulpit that under 
certain circumstances “soup could be given in- 
stead of wine at the Lord’s Supper.” To some in 
his congregation this remark was revolting. 
Broth was a staple dish in ancient times, and, of 
course, soup was served at the Lord’s Supper in 
primitive Christian times. All of the apostles 
worked at their trades, and if I were dean of a 
theological school I would buy a farm for use as a 
spiritual exercise. The students would be in- 
structed to exact a condition when they applied 
for a charge that the parish give them two acres 
and a cow. Many a good sermon lies along a row 
of potatoes if well attended to. A cellar stocked 
with garden truck raised by the pastoral hand is 
much better than a shelf of canned goods obtained 
on credit pending the tardy checks from the con- 
gregation. 

If every minister would learn a trade and prac- 
tice righteousness instead of preaching it so per- 
sistently, perhaps the thing might be catching, 
and our Sunday service would not look so much 
like an opera matinee. M. A. G. 


THE OLD THEOLOGY. 


Our great quarrel with the old theology is, first 
of all, that it demanded belief instead of faith, that 
it imposed a system of doctrine in the place of a 
vision of the soul, that it demanded assent to cer- 
tain conceptions which have nothing in the world 
to do with religion; that it asked men, for in- 
stance, to accept a philosophy which belonged to 
the first or the fourth or the sixteenth century. 
It meant this: that before a man could be a Chris- 
tian he had to accept a series of obsolete philo- 
sophical and scientific ideas, and these things have 
kept thousands of men from a deep personal 
knowledge of God. And it is because of these is- 
sues that sometimes we get very angry and say 
ruthless things. When men parted with the priest 
at the Reformation they sometimes said hard 
things, and when we are going to part with the 
priestly theologian we must be excused if we do 
the same. The theologian, like the priest, must 
learn to stand out of the way, and let men come 
to God freely in his own way. All that we want 
to do by new doctrines to-day is to provide some 
intellectual description by which other men may 
come to share our religious experience. All the 
best endeavors which are being made to-day to 
reconstruct theology are founded simply on this 
desire, that we may universalize our personal ex- 
perience. —W. E. Orchard, D.D., in the Christian 
Commonwealth (England). 
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OUR COMMERCIALIZED CHRISTMAS. 
[Editorial in The World for Today.] 

Christmas is the Decoration Day of a com- 
mercial age. Then, as on no other day, we face 
with compassion those who have fallen in our bat- 
tles for wealth. 

For a moment we think of the thousands of 
children who have no share in that easy life we 
give our children, and must find the season’s joy 
in the charity dinner. Along with the barter to 
which we have debased our giving within our 
circle of acquaintances, we play at extending the 
spirit of the day to those who are the pawns of 
our industrial game. The Salvation Army lass, 
standing cold and numb on the street corner, col- 
lecting funds for Christmas baskets for the poor, 
reminds us of the wreckage left in the wake of 
our prosperity. 

We give a trifle to help the poor to temper the 
bitterness of the year with a couple of hours’ good 
eating. 

However sincere we may be in our efforts to 
spread Christmas cheer, our charity is none the 
less a testimony to our sense of the fact that peace 
and good will have not come upon the earth. 
Poverty and wretchedness are not to be offset by 
yearly gifts of baskets of food and out-grown 
clothes. 

We ought to make the spasmodic kindliness of 
Christmas one of the constant forces of our in- 
dustrial world. 

Equality and fraternity are born not of charity 
but of justice. 

Instead of commercializing Christmas, we ought 
to Christmasize commercialism. 

We do not pretend to be prophets, but we can 
all dare to hope. And this is what we hope: 

That some day the strong will help and not ex- 
ploit the weak; that some day fraternity will be 
more than a rhetorical flourish; that some day 
love will beget justice rather than charity. 

And Christmas is the one day in the year that 
such venturesome hope seems more than a will- 
of-the-wisp. 


THE FRIENDS’ PARLIAMENT. 
[Editorial in The Friend (Lond.) ] 

Those who have carefully watched the develop- 
ment of the Meeting for Sufferings [of London 
Yearly Meeting] for some years, must be struck 
py its increasing strength and efficiency as an 


organization. It is an eminently practical body 
dealing with the emergencies of to-day sympa- 
thetically and effectively. It is none the less ef- 
fective because it may sometimes seem to be cau- 
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tious. A body, composed of representatives of 
every Quarterly Meeting in England, is from its 
very constitution somewhat cautious. But one 
of its notable points in its present administration 
is the business-like way in which it grapples with 
new subjects that come before it. Vigor and 
conscientious conviction mark its proceedings. 
Its wider view of life has increased since it came 
down from the upper room that was historically 
associated with it. It now takes a broader plat- 
form and has more points of contact with the 
outer world. Originating in the heroic age of 
Quakerism, when members who were out of 
prison had to plead before kings and civic author- 
ities for those who lay in noisome dungeons, and 
had often to make provision for the wives 
and children of those who for Christ’s sake and 
a clear conscience lay in gaol, in the twentieth 
century it pleads with governments on behalf of 
prisoners, on behalf of slaves, and on behalf of 
native colored communities under the white man’s 
rule. Thus its scope of service has widened and 
its testimony to-day is far-reaching. 

Yet this is but one element in its service. It 
is the official body representing the Society of 
Friends in this country. It has not now to plead 
for sufferings of its own fellow-members to the 
same extent as of yore. But it does represent 
our membership when Yearly Meeting is not sit- 
ting. Asa standing body, gathering every month, 
it considers the well-being and orderly action of 
the constituent meetings in the counties. Thus 
it sends down to the Quarterly Meetings in the 
counties suggestions for local action. It also en- 
deavors to work out the decisions at which our 
yearly Conference arrives. It is the organiza- 
tion that, to a considerable extent, prepares the 
papers that are to be presented to Yearly Meet- 
ing, and is thus the channel of communication 
between the meetings in the provinces and our 
ecclesiastical parliament. 

Seldom does such a large body as the Meeting 
for Sufferings have the names of the absent mem- 
bers read over at the close of its sittings. The 
appointed members are expected to be present, 
and the recording-clerk, sitting just below the 
Clerk’s table, is so well acquainted with the mem- 
bership that he marks the attendance of those 
present without their names being called. Thus 
while the origin of the meeting is still emphasized 
by its original name, the functions of the meet- 
ing are greatly enlarged and the meeting occupies 
a most important place in our community. By 
issuing every month an outline of its proceedings, 
we enable Friends through the country and in the 
colonies to follow the action taken by the central 
organization in London. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at the meeting house on First-day 
afternoon, Twelfth month 19th. The meetings of 
the association are held after an intermission at 
the close of the monthly meeting, during which 
time a suitable lunch is served to those present. 
This innovation has taken place during the sum- 
mer, and has been conducive of an increased in- 
terest in both the meeting and association. The 
following program was given at the last meet- 
ing: Scripture reading, 148th Psalm; a paper, 
written by Edmund Cocks, entitled “Quakers in 
America as the Historian Sees Them,” was read 
by the author; Whittier’s poem, “Disarmament,” 
was read by J. Campbell Cocks. The complete 
and interesting report sent us by the secretary of 
the meeting of the General Conference of 


Friends’ Associations, held at Moorestown, N. J., 
was read and much enjoyed. 
E. K. S., Cor. Sec’y. 


ELIAS HICKS. 

[Published in the Long Island Telegraph just after the 
death of Elias Hicks.] 

The following feeling tribute of respect to the 
memory of Elias Hicks is the production of one 
who attended his funeral and was forcibly im- 
pressed with the sentiments here expressed on 
seeing the venerable and worthy man gathered 
to his fathers. Though not belonging himself to 
the Society of Friends, his respect for the char- 
acter of the deceased is not to be exceeded—more 
especially for that fortitude which, rising super- 
ior to opposition and reproach, emboldened him 
honestly and fearlessly to proclaim the opinions 
which he entertained on religious subjects. May 
his example in this particular, as well as in 
his highly moral character, find many imitators 
among those he left behind. 

He has gone where his forefathers sleep, 

He has mingled his clay with their dust; 
O! tell not the mourner to weep, 

He is gone to the rest of the just. 
Though silent as death be the voice 

Which, moved by the Spirit of Truth, 
Made the hearts of the aged rejoice 

And still’d the wild passions of youth; 
Though lifeless and dim be that eye 

Which, fill’d with a Heavenly fire, 
Transported the affections on high 

And kindled each holy desire; 
Yet he lives, for his spirit hath fled 

And soared to the regions of light; 
It has passed from the house of the dead, 

It has pierced through the gloom of the night. 
It has left the cold precincts of earth, 

It has gone to the regions above, 
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It is born with a Heavenly birth, 
It rests in the God of his love; 
Yet he lives, and the sound of his name 
Shall live with the good and the great, 
’Tis stamped on the records of fame 
And has blunted the arrows of Fate. 
Then call not the mourners to weep, 
Though he’s laid down his head in the dust, 
He lies where his forefathers sleep, 
He has gone to the rest of the just. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 


My neighbor hath a little field, 

Small store of wine its presses yield, 

And truly but a slender hoard 

Its harvest brings for barn or board. 

Yet tho’ a hundred fields are mine, 

Fertile with olive, corn and vine; 

Tho’ Autumn piles my garners high, 

Still for that little field I sigh, 

For ah! methinks no otherwhere 

Is any field so good and fair. 

Small tho’ it be, ’tis better far 

Than all my fruitful vineyards are, 

Amid whose plenty sad I pine— 

“Ah, would that little field were mine!” 

Large knowledge void of peace and rest, 

And wealth with pining care possest— 

These by my fertile lands are meant, 

That little field is called content. 
—Robertson Trowbridge. 


BIRTHS. 


EWING.—At Greenwich, N. J., on Twelfth month 6th, 
1909, to W. Walter and Mary W. Ewing, a son, who is 
named Walter Harper. 


MARRIAGES. 


GRIFFEN—ENNEST.—At Yorktown, Westchester Co., 
N. Y., First month 1st, 1910, George J. Griffen to Lucy 
Ennest. 

STRINGHAM—SPRINGER.—At Glen Cove, Long 
Island, First month 1st, 1910, Norris Barnes Stringham, 


son of John and Ann Eliza Stringham, and Bess Springer, 
of New York City. 


DEATHS. 


DAVENPORT.—At Schenectady, N. Y., Twefth month 
17th, 1909, Benjamina Gurney, wife of Stephen Daven- 
port, and daughter of the late Benjamin and Prudence 
Gurney, aged nearly 62 years. Interment in the old 


Friends’ Burial Ground at Stace, New Baltimore, Greene 
Ca, N.. ¥. 


HALL.—In West Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day, First 
month Ist, 1910, Sarah S., widow of the late John Hall, 
in the 85th year of her age. She had a birthright in the 
Society of Friends and was a regular attender and elder 
of the meeting. She was also a charter member of the 
North Walnut Street Friends’ Home and a member of 
the Board of Managers, and took much interest therein, 
as she did also in other philanthropic and charitable in- 
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stitutions. A large circle of friends will mourn the loss 
of a kind, conscientious, Christian woman, who had done 
much good in the world. 

HERITAGE—At his home, in Mickleton, N. J., on the 
17th of Twelfth month, 1909, George Heritage, in his 
72nd year; a valued member and overseer of Woodbury, 
N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was the youngest 
of four brothers who were regular in their attendance of 
meeting. On the day before his death the four were the 
only men at the mid-week meeting. His funeral was held 
on the 21st from Friends’ Meeting House at Mickleton, 
N. J. The testimonies borne and the assembly of friends 
testified to his sterling worth. 


ROGERS.—On Twelfth month 10th, 1909, at her home 
in Medford, N. J., Martha A. Rogers, wife of Josiah 
Rogers, in her 77th year. A devoted member and Elder 
of Medford Monthly Meeting. 

ROWLETT.—In Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 14th, 
1909, at the home of Mary R. Livezey, Martha M. Rowlett, 
of Woodbourne, Pa., a member of Byberry Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association continue 
their series of musicales and entertainments in the Au- 
ditorium, 140 N. 15th Street, on Sixth-day, the 17th, at 8 
p. m. Mary Brooks Thompson will be assisted by Mrs. 
Edward P. Linch, Lucien A. Austin and Bertrand A. 
Austin. On account of the inclement weather at the time 
of the last meeting, Ralph Madden, reader and impersona- 
tor, postponed giving “the Road to Laughtertown” until 
this meeting. The cards of admission are fifty cents. 


Isaac H. Cocks, of Westbury, L. I., suggests that to 
lessen the cost of handling the mails the millions of ar- 
ticles now passing through the Dead Letter Division at 
Washington yearly, be sent instead to the capital or prin- 
cipal city of each State, thus saving thousands of miles of 
transportation. 


In a Christmas message of Congressman William W. 
Cocks, published in the South Side Messenger, Freeport, 
N. Y., we note the following: “To my mind, it is the 
mission of those engaged in religious teaching to call at- 
tention most urgently to the fact that the best preparation 
for the future state of existence is a life of service to 
one’s fellows and fidelity to truth, and that the great object 
lesson of the life of Jesus was to make the world a better 
place to live in by alleviating misery and suffering and 
the causes therefor as far as possible. If less time were 
spent in discussion and disagreement between the different 
sects as to the merits of one over the other and the efforts 
of all were united in the promulgation of good, the world 


‘ would be better for it, as those who are seeking the good 


are so often divided, while the forces of evil seem ever 
united. To my mind, those of us truly observe Christmas 
who bear in mind the idea that it is a season of thanks- 
giving for the birth of One whose life was one con- 
tinual example of unselfishness, fidelity to truth and love 
for His fellowmen, and this season should stimulate our 
efforts to emulate that Blessed Example.” 


At the last General Meeting of Australia, statistics were 
presented, showing a total of 552 members for all Aus- 
tralia, an increase of one on last year’s figures. The as- 
sociate members total 42, an increase of seven, and the 
attenders total 51, a decrease of three. 
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CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day atlla.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

FIRST MONTH 7TH (6TH DAY). 

—Musicale and Entertainment 
given by Young Friends’ Association, 
in Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 


Streets, Philadelphia, at 8 p. m. 
Singer, Mary Brooks Thompson; 
other musicians, Mrs. Edward P. 


Linch, Lucien A. Austin and Bertrand 
A. Austin. fifty cents. 


FIRST MONTH 8TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Benefit Diligent Circle 
Daughters, New Century Drawing 
Rooms, 124 S. 12th St., Phila., at 8 
p.m. A play by a sextette of come- 
diennes. Cards of admission (50 
cents). 

—New York Monthly 
15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, 2.30 
p. m. Meeting under care of Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor at 7.30 
p. m. Address by Lucia Ames Mead, 


Admission, 


King’s 


Meeting at 


“The Modern Woman’s Responsibil- | 
ities.” Supper at six o’clock. 
—Moorestown, N. J.. Young | 
Friends’ Association. 
—Purchase, N. Y., Executive and 
Preparative Meeting, at 2 p. m.; 


Meeting of Ministers 
rise of meeting. 


FIRST MONTH 9TH (1ST-DAY). 


and Counsel at 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 
3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 

—Woodlawn Meeting, Va., visited | 


by Isaac Wilson. 

—After-meeting 
St., at 11.45 a. 
ligion,” 
H. Holmes, who will also be present 
at meeting for worship at 10.30. 

—At Girard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 
a. m., Junior Conference, “The 
istry—Its Theory and Practice” 
First-day school same hour, meeting 
atll. Elizabeth Lloyd expects to at- 


Conference at Race 
m.; “The Hebrew Re- 


tend Junior Conference and Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ 


discussion introduced by Jesse | 


Min- | 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
NK. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 
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—At Home for Children, 4011 As- 


| pen St., West Phila., at 3 p. m., meet- 


ing for worship. 

—Meeting at Concordville, Pa., vis- 
ited by Henry W. Wilbur, at 10.30 a. 
m. In the afternoon he will give a 
talk on his recent English visit, with 
illustrations. 

—New York Meeting, at 221 East 
Fifteenth Street, at 1l a.m. Dr. O. 
Edward Janney expects to attend. 
FIRST MONTH 138TH (5TH-DAY). 

—At Lincoln, Va., Monthly Meeting. 
Isaac Wilson expects to attend. 
FIRST MONTH 16TH (1ST DAY). 

—Fallowfield, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Howard 
Hampton. 


| ciation. 


—At Frankford (Unity and Waln 
Streets), conference under care of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 3 


|p. m. Joel Borton will speak on 
Local Option. 
—Norristown, Pa., Friends’ 


Asso- 


From Arctic to Tropics 
in Ten Minutes 


No oil heater has a higher 
efficiency or greater heating 
power than the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


With it you can go from the 
cold of the Arctic to the warmth 
of the Tropics in 10 minutes. 


The new 
Automatic Smokeless Device 


prevents smoking. There is no possible question about it. 

This means greater heat-power, a more rapid diffusion of heat 
and a sure conversion of all the heat-energy in the oil. 

In a cold room, light the heater and in 10 minutes you'll have a 
glowing heat that carries full content. 

Turn the wick up as high as it will go—no smoke—no odor. 

In everything that appeals to the provident and the fastidious, the 


| Perfection Oil Heater, with its new automatic smokeless device, de- 


cisively leads. 
Every Dealer Everywhere. 


Finished in Nickel or Japan in various styles. 
If Not At Yours, Write for Descriptive Circular 


to the Nearest Agency ef the 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





